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READERS’ CLUB SELECTION: 


IN SEARCH OF 
CANADIAN LIBERALISM 
by Frank H. Underhill 
Reviewed by Robert Weaver 


Not the least of the many fine qualities of Frank Underhill’s Jn Search 
of Canadian Liberalism is that the book is so well written. Mr. Underhill 
belongs to a generation of Canadian historians (among his contemporaries 
are A. R. M. Lower, Donald Creighton and the late Charles Cochrane) who 
in their very different ways all fashioned a strong, personal prose mercifully 
free of the curse of academic caution and flabbiness. (Underhill: “most of 
my academic colleagues . . . lived blameless intellectual lives, cultivated the 
golden mean, and never stuck their necks out.”) It has been the writings of 
Mr. Underhill’s generation, as much as the growing nationalism of some 
readers, that has made history a popular subject in postwar Canada. 


In Search of Canadian Liberalism begins with an introduction in which 
Mr. Underhill describes his intellectual development through half a century 
as student, teacher and political gad-fly. He was born “a North York 
Presbyterian Grit”; studied at the University of Toronto, and later at Oxford 
during a lively political era (1911-14); went through the slaughters and 
stupidities of the first world war; and began teaching history at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan in 1919 on the eve of political unrest on the prairies. 


It was 1927 when Frank Underhill returned East to teach at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. He began contributing to the “Canadian Forum” and 
was regarded by many people as the intellectual voice of the C.C.F. But in 
recent years he has seemed a revisionist to many of his friends in the C.C.F. 
as his views about Canadian politics have continued to change and develop. 
After almost three decades he left Toronto six years ago (with mingled 
feelings of bitterness and relief) to live in Ottawa, where he continues to 
write and smell out controversy. 


His career has been a remarkably consistent one without becoming 
predictable. The essays and articles in Jn Search of Canadian Liberalism 
form an intellectual and a personal autobiography. They show Mr. Under- 
hill determined, despite commitments, to search out the real nature of poli- 
tics in Canada; it is this search that lost him C.C.F. friends. They show what 
a catholic and greedy reader he has always been. They are forever being 
made human by wit and irony. They expose what may be his greatest 
virtue: that he is a Canadian intellectual who has refused to become anti- 
American. 





The book has been divided into three parts. The first section, called 
“The Liberal Past”, consists of five historical essays designed for academic 
occasions or quarterly publication. The second part is called “Political 
Controversies in the 1930’s and 1940's”; and the third, “The Calm of the 
1950’s”. There are some academic essays in the second and third sections 
of In Search of Canadian Liberalism, but most of the material comes from 
Mr. Underhill’s activities as a political journalist. 


I suppose that we have to call Frank Underhill an amateur journalist, 
but he knows something about journalism that the professionals seem deter- 
mined in recent years to forget. He knows that effective journalism is a 
blend of personality and information. It is personality that has been dis- 
appearing from magazine journalism in Canada; our magazines do not even 
have the sort of communal personality that makes the journalism in “Time” 
so irritating and fascinating. “Maclean’s” is edited to destroy the person- 
ality of its contributors, and this attitude even spills over into the department 
“For the Sake of Argument”, for which Frank Underhill has written two or 
three times in recent years without seeming to be his old self. At the other 
extreme, in the “Canadian Forum”, younger academics who seem to have 
been born without a definable personality are writing political articles that 
are pallid shadows of those F.H.U. once published there. 


In the political life of this country Mr. Underhill has had a half dozen 
heroes. One was, of course, J. S. Woodsworth; a second was the journalist 
and political intellectual Goldwin Smith; a third was J. W, Dafoe, and the 
article about him and the Winnipeg Free Press comes as close as anything in 
this book to rhetoric. 


Dafoe, Woodsworth and Goldwin Smith were all political creatures, 
but they lived in the wings and not in the spotlight in positions of real power 
and real responsibility. John A. Macdonald, Laurier and Mackenzie King 
were never, through choice, out of the spotlight; they were the political 
makers, shakers and doubtful dealers; they were the often reluctant archi- 
tects. Mr. Underhill’s admiration of them has its ambiguous side, but it is 
admiration nevertheless. Five times in a book consisting of about twenty- 
five essays he returns to the mysterious figure of Mr. King. The intellectual 
in him is angered and repelled by King; the political observer reaches out 
with a half-embrace. 

In Search of Canadian Liberalism is not narrowly political. It cannot, 
of course, avoid history; it deals with the whole social fabric of the country. 
It includes a brilliant little analysis of the Massey Report. It’s a book that 
Canadians should read for its own sake but also in tribute to the intellectual 
honesty of its author. 


IN SEARCH OF CANADIAN LIBERALISM is published by the Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited. It has 282 pages. IN SEARCH OF CANADIAN LIBERALISM is published 


at $5.00. Readers’ Club members’ price is $4.00. 











AN ALTERNATE SELECTION: 


MIRANDA by Jan Hilliard 


Reviewed by Doris Anderson 


One of the richest and most tempting subjects for any novelist — and 
most novelists do explore it sooner or later — is the awakening awareness 
of adolescence. Jan Hilliard has chosen this theme for her fourth novel, 
Miranda. The heroine is the mother in a tight little family with two adoles- 
cent daughters, who come to Canada from England in the 1920’s and settle 
in the Maritimes in the hope of improving their financial — and of special 
importance to the mother — their social position. The story is told by the 
younger of the two girls, Rose Ann. 


Miranda, the mother, dominates the book. She served as a parlor maid 
in a Park Lane home in London, England, before her marriage, and her goal 
in life is to try to emulate as closely as possible the way of life and social 
position of her former mistress. Vain, flirtatious and eternally optimistic, 
she is convinced she and her family can soar effortlessly into the top social 
level in “the colonies”. At first when the family arrive in the little town of 
Cheswick, Alfie, the father, takes a job as a farm hand. But this kind of low 
living, no matter how agreeable it may be to Alfie, is not what Miranda had 
in mind at all. She persuades Alfie to give up his secure steady job on the 
farm and become a salesman of veterinary supplies. To prepare for their 
new social position in Southport, where they move, they buy a second hand 
car with a small legacy Alfie received from an old aunt in England. They 
time their arrival to make a maximum impression on Southport. The girls 
and their mother are dressed in the most fashionable clothes Miranda’s 
skillful needle can provide, and they even have calling cards printed in 
preparation for the grand life Miranda confidently expects. The town greets 
them with a massive yawn of indifference mingled with slight curiosity. But 
Miranda doesn’t give up easily. Her further efforts to crack the social crust 
of Southport, her unexpected widowhood and the romances that follow it 
take up the rest of the novel. 


At the end, the little family are on board a boat bound for Boston and 
a new and much better future according to ever-optimistic Miranda. But in 
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the course of the book the two daughters have passed from childhood into 
adolescence and in the process they have begun to recognize their mother’s 
vanities and weaknesses, and in their growth toward their own adulthood, 
they have learned to forgive her and even choose their own goals in life and 
take steps toward these goals. 


Jan Hilliard writes lightly but kindly about the Arnold family. Alfie is 
the least well conceived member. He is really little more than an ineffectual 
male figure around which Miranda moves. Some of the best writing is about 
the minor characters such as Mrs. Dove, the martyr who raves against drink 
while her husband and father quietly distill moonshine in the basement. One 
of the most spirited chapters in the book occurs when rich old Mrs. Williams 
in her role as Lady Bountiful, tries to give Miranda a charity Christmas 
hamper. Miranda not only rejects it magnificently but flounces into the most 
exclusive shop in the whole town and recklessly spends the last of her 
money on the most expensive hats she can find for herself and her daughters. 


Some of the book is drawn from the author’s own early life. Jan Hill- 
iard was born in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, the daughter of an English father 
who married a Nova Scotia girl and, on her death, left the family to go West 
in search of gold. Jan Hilliard studied art in New York but came back to 
Canada to marry and she now lives near Toronto with her husband “in an 
elderly sort of house surrounded by trees”. 


Her fourth novel, Miranda, is a tender treatment of a tender theme. It 
is modest in its scope, nothing that is said is profound, but nothing is awk- 
ward or false either and the author makes no promises that are not kept. 


MIRANDA is published by Nelson, Foster, Scott. !t has 256 pages. Miranda is published 


at $3.95. Readers’ Club members’ price is $3.15. 








PUBLISHING FOR PEACE 


by Jane Banfield 


This survey of the gigantic, world-wide publishing work of Unesco 

was prepared especially for members of the Readers’ Club. 

Miss Banfield is Program Officer with The Canadian National 

Commission for Unesco. 

“Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!” the exhortation of Ozymandias 
might well apply to Unesco, publishers extraordinary. For those like myself who look 
upon their works do despair, so varied, so numerous are they. This article is written 
in the hope that despair may give way to interest and enthusiasm. 

Unesco was founded in 1946 as the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Its famous preamble states: “Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be constructed.” And 
since these defences rest on free access to knowledge and on the movement of ideas, 
most permanently transmitted by the printed word, Unesco is concerned with books 
and publishing. 

One of its most important programs was the reconstruction of libraries ravaged 
by war. In its first year Unesco distributed over one million dollars worth of books, 
some to university libraries like that of Meiji Gukuin College, Tokyo, whose president 
wrote, “We have been cut off so long from the rest of the world that our minds are 
like soil without water”. 

In the years that have followed, Unesco has produced books, established libraries, 
trained librarians and undertaken literacy programs. Over 10,000 libraries exchange 
papers and publications as part of the Unesco program — over half the world’s volume 
of publication exchanges. 

Unesco has sponsored international meetings to promulgate conventions relating 
to the elimination of duties and import fees for publications, works of art, audio-visual 
material. Conventions regarding copyright and the protection of cultural property 
have been drawn up and put into force. And in order to overcome currency problems 
Unesco has devised an international coupon scheme in which more than 40 countries 
participate either as buyers or suppliers. Soft currency countries buy Unesco coupons 
and sell them to institutions or individuals who use them to buy books and other 
materials in hard currency areas. The total value of Unesco coupons issued is now 
over $10,000,000. 

Unesco publishes and sponsors journals, books and pamphlets of all kinds, cover- 
ing its own activities in education, the natural and social sciences, the arts, mass 
communication and international exchange. The titles themselves reflect the variety 
of this publications program: Sourcebook for Science Teaching, Plant-Water Relation- 
ships in Arid and Semi-Arid Conditions, The Cultural Integration of Immigrants, The 
Teaching of Modern Languages, Urbanization in Asia, Music in Education, Television 
Teaching Today, The Changing Position of Women in Japan, Broadcasting Without 
Barriers, and many relating to the major Unesco project for the mutual appreciation 
of East-West cultural values. Some are descriptive of special institutions, the Centre 
for Children’s Books at the University of Chicago, the Unesco Institute for Education 
in Hamburg. Others are works of reference — biographies of the social sciences, direc- 
tories of international scientific organizations and professional associations, basic facts 
and figures (international statistics relating to education, culture and mass communi- 
cation), international lists of educational periodicals — the list could be extended 
almost indefinitely. 

Unesco has been fairy godmother and favourite uncle to many international 
agencies initially sponsored by it. A library of Unesco-sponsored publications would 
include material from the International Association of Universities, the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, the International Theatre 
Institute, the International Music Council, the International Council of Scientific 
Unions and others. 
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But these publications are in many cases for the specialist or the professional. 
What is there for the general reader? Study Abroad published annually lists over 
100,000 fellowships and scholarships offered by governments, universities and founda- 
tions. Vacations Abroad includes information on some 1,500 educational and cultural 
vacation activities in over 75 countries. The Unesco Chronicle, a monthly publication, 
gives detailed news of Unesco conferences and activities. 

But the most popular of all Unesco publications is the Unesco Courier, published 
each month in nine languages. The Courier is truly the international cultural and 
educational magazine par excellence, with magnificent photographs and articles by 
well-known writers on topics such as new techniques for teaching the blind, the new 
face of Africa, the rights of children, films and film makers, as well as complete issues 
devoted to the works of individuals such as Velasquez and Chekhov. 

Unesco publications are available from the Queen’s Printer, the Canadian sales 
agent for the publications of Unesco and six other international organizations and 
agencies, and m@re particularly from the Queen’s Printer’s headquarters in Ottawa or 
the two Queen’s Printer’s book stores, one in Ottawa near the Chateau Laurier, and 
one in the MacKenzie Building, 36 Adelaide St. East, Toronto. Thanks to an intensive 
campaign to publicize Unesco material, sales in Canada are now over $40,000 per 
year, and subscriptions to the Unesco Courier have risen from 250 to 4,300. Unesco 
publications are described in detail in a monthly bulletin, begun this month, describing 
the international material available through the Queen’s Printer. 

The United Nations Association in Canada, 329 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5 
distributes free Unesco material to schools and groups across Canada, including 
material about the Unesco Gift Coupon Plan. Unesco also deposits copies of all its 
publications in the university libraries of Alberta, British Columbia, Laval, McGill, 
Montreal and Toronto and in the Provincial Library, Winnipeg. 

The Canadian National Commission for Unesco was established in 1957 as an 
agency of the Canada Council. Its small library is used as a reference source for 
inquiries received from national organizations, government departments and indivi- 
duals. The Commission itself publishes material in English and French languages for 
distribution throughout the world and in Canada. This includes reports of symposia 
on the East-West major Unesco project, the report of the Commission’s Secretary on 
its activities, the Unesco Publications Review, under the editorship of Mr. Walter 
Herbert, reprints of addresses made to national conferences and seminars and a 
Newsletter containing reports on the Canadian organizations who are Members of the 
National Commission, and news of Unesco work abroad. These publications may be 
obtained, free of charge, from the Canadian National Commission for Unesco, 140 
Wellington Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 

In association with commercial publishers Unesco has for twelve years assisted 
in the translation, mainly into French and English, and the publication of little known 
masterpieces of foreign literatures. The Unesco Collection of Representative Works 
includes translations from Arabic, Persian, Chinese, Japanese and Indian literatures 
and from Western, particularly Italian and South American, literatures. To these will 
be added translation of works and anthologies from the literatures of the USSR, 
Central Asia and Africa. The titles of these works include: The Incoherence of the 
Incoherence by Averroes, The Tales of Marzuban by Varavini, an Anthology of 
Modern Japanese Literature, The Sacred Writings of the Sikhs and many others. In 
collaboration with the International P.E.N. Club, Unesco also publishes translations of 
contemporary poetry, novels and plays. With the cooperation of the New York 
Graphic Society, Unesco publishes the Unesco World Art Series, each volume con- 
taining over 30 full page colour reproductions, and an introductory essay. In this 
handsome series are books on Egyptian paintings from tombs and temples, ancient 
miniatures from Turkey, Buddhist paintings of Japan and mediaeval frescoes of 
Yugoslavia. 

This enormous program is a remarkable testimony to the ideas and ideals of 
those who founded Unesco and those who have continued to put into practice its 
expressed aim — to enrich and cultivate the mind of man, and the minds of men. He 
who knows only his own generation remains forever a child. Unesco is giving us the 
means to attain adulthood. 

- 








VIEWS: 


A growing controversy surrounds C. P. 
Snow’s new book, Science and Govern- 
ment. C. P. Snow — now Sir Charles — 
is a remarkable example of the peculiarly 
British genius. Scientist, academic, civil 
servant, novelist and philosopher, Snow 
brings his considerable gifts to an exam- 
ination of the exercise of power in British 
democracy. In Science and Government 
Snow describes the pre-war and wartime 
scientific efforts of Sir Henry Tizzard in 
proving the worth of radar; in the process 
he sharply criticizes the role of Churchill’s 
scientific adviser, F. A. Lindemann (Lord 
Cherwell). Snow’s view is undoubtedly 
partisan but it might have been accepted 
without question if it were not for the 
intervention of Sir Robert Watson-Watt, 
the man generally acknowledged as the 
inventor of radar. Watson-Watt, who is 
now a Canadian, took violent exception 
to Snow’s critisism of Lindemann in a 
major article in the Saturday Review 
early in March. At the beginning of 
April, Snow, Watson-Watt and others 
were, amid protestations of undying 
friendship, slugging it out in the columns 
of the Saturday Review and the Scientific 
American. Meanwhile, 20,000 copies of 
Science and Government are in print in 
the U.S. If you have never read any 
C. P. Snow, this controversial book 
might be a good place to start. 


a ae a 


Students in Ontario’s Separate Schools 
are going to have a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to learn their country’s history. 
School authorities, with the blessing of 
the Ontario Department of Education, 
are going to expose students to both 
French and English Canadian versions 
of Canada’s history. In French-language 
separate schools a translation of an 
English-language history text will be used 
as a supplement to the current French 
text and in English-language schools a 
translation of the French text will be 
used to supplement the English text. This 
innovation strikes us as a most worthy 
contribution to the growing world-wide 
movement for the use of unbiased history 
text-books. And it will probably be more 
interesting for the students to be able to 
compare two versions of Canadian history 
than it would be for them to study a 


text designed to offend the sensibilities 
of neither ethnic group; so much of the 
driving force in Canadian history has 
been bound up in relations between 
English and French that a single text 
which glossed over differences would be 
dull and almost meaningless. 


* * 2K 


The New English Bible was almost a 
Readers’ Club Selection. Our judges 
argued that although the new Bible was 
not in any sense a Canadian book never- 
theless it was the major publishing event 
of the year and it was bound to be of 
real interest to Readers’ Club members. 
Unfortunately the project foundered on 
the success of the new Bible; demand has 
been so great that we could not reserve 
the copies necessary to meet Readers’ 
Club requirements. Two million copies 
of the New English Bible have been 
printed in England and another two 
million in the U.S. Canadian copies 
come from England, but the Canadian 
publishers — Macmillan and Oxford — 
could not secure enough copies to meet 
the demand in this country. With orders 
coming in at the rate of 2,000 a day at 
the end of March, the Canadians were 
distressed to discover that their own 
order to England had been cut in half — 
the printing plants in England couldn’t 
turn the books out fast enough to satisfy 
the British market, let alone the Cana- 
dian. Perhaps more impressive than 
sheer statistics on sales is the information 
that the New English Bible sold faster on 
publication day in England than did 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 


* ok * 


Starting soon in The Canadian Reader 
will be “Mosswords”. In Miss Sylvia 
Moss we think we have found one of 
Canada’s best crossword puzzle makers. 
Miss Moss, who creates crosswords as a 
spare-time diversion, is going to do a 
series for us — her first published puzzles 
— in which Canadian literary themes will 
play a major part. There’s no way of 
knowing, of course, just how many 
Readers’ Club members are crossword 
fans, but the “Mosswords” we've seen 
are so good that we are itching to let 
members have a crack at them. It’s 





likely, by the way, that we'll be able to 
introduce a modest system of prizes for 
the first correct solutions received to our 
“Mosswords” each month. 
ok * ok 
The C.B.C, is dramatizing Brian 
Moore’s The Luck of Ginger Coffey for 
television presentation. The novel could 
make superb television fare but what 
happens to it is, of course, in the hands 
of C.B.C.’s producer. 
ke ok ok 
A distressing number of Reader’s Club 
members have recently received apolo- 


AND REVIEWS 


If history is merely the determined 
recitation of facts in orderly time se- 
quence, then Merrill Denison’s history of 
Ontario Hydro, The People’s Power 
(McClelland & Stewart, $7.50, illus- 
trated) is an unqualified success. How- 
ever, history is generally something more 
than this—a fact which accounts for 
the continued abundance of historians 
and for the probable scarcity of readers 
from Mr. Denison’s book. 

The development of Ontario Hydro has 
been, in many respects, an exciting pro- 
cess. Created by the Power Commission 
Act of 1906, Hydro survived the violent 
criticism of a society naturally more 
favourable to “free enterprise”, struggled 
through the political storms of the depres- 
sion years and Mitch Hepburn’s govern- 
ment, yet still managed to foster and 
even to outpace the industrial explosion 
in Ontario. Mr. Denison, while appar- 
ently sensitive to some of the implica- 
tions of these events, conveys little of 
their inherent drama. Instead the book 
is overfull of four-sentence biographies 
of Hydro officials and endless lists of 
figures which are cherished for their 
comfortable, dependable simplicity — 
$2,940,000 for this, a drop of 74 feet 
over that falls, 975,000 kwh used here, 
86,000 hp generated there, on March 12, 
i, ae 

The first half of the book, devoted 
largely to Adam Beck’s dedicated and 
energetic chairmanship of Hydro, is, how- 
ever, virtually immune to these criticisms, 
principally because the author succeeds 
in capturing the personality of this domin- 
eering, irascible, immensely creative man. 


getic notes from the Club. This seems 
to be the season when books go out of 
print. The hardcover edition of The True 
Face of Duplessis is out of print and we 
have been supplying (at a lower price, of 
course) the papercover version. Car- 
penter’s Eskimo is also out of print but 
new copies are expected this month. And 
the New Canadian Library paperback 
edition of Morley Callaghan’s Such is My 
Beloved is reprinting in England and 
should be available again in a few weeks. 
To all members who have been tempor- 
arily disappointed, our apologies. 


It is ironic that Beck should be the only 
flesh-and-blood being to emerge from 
these pages and should possess exactly the 
quality that The People’s Power lacks: 
a vigorous, creative point of view. 

W. F. SMYTH 


* * * 


Mustard and Company (McClelland & 
Stewart, $2.00) by Rosemary Graham 
presents the further adventures of Mus- 
tard, Weekin and Winkie in the Furry 
Forest. To the uninitiated, these are only 
three of the bears who live in the Furry 
Forest somewhere in Canada. These are 
the three who keep the general store and 
around whom most of the activity seems 
to buzz. There are others: Uncle Willie, 
the retired sea captain, Grumblebear 
whose lawn is covered with “keep off the 
grass” and “don’t throw apple core” 
signs, Tippet who wears ribbons on her 
ears, and an assortment of other bears 
whose characteristics are described and 
charmingly illustrated in ink drawings by 
the hand of Rosemary Graham. 


It is Winkie who causes much of the 
excitement in the Furry Forest, always 
out looking for adventure when life 
seems commonplace. It is Winkie who 
discovers the jolly Swagbear and saves 
Thanksgiving from disaster, Winkie who 
finds the beautiful wild honey on a 
hidden treasure hunt, Winkie who always 
has the big ideas. And, of course, it is 
Winkie who suffers the bee sting and who 
loses his mittens in the boiling maple sap. 


Mustard and Company invites small 
readers and smaller listeners to one hun- 








dred and fifty pages of fluffy, comfortable 
bed time reading. 


JANET LUNN 

a ak ok 
By one means or another, “Just Mary” 
has become a household name in all 
Canadian households where there are 
small children — and so has Maggie 
Muggins. Maggie Muggins and the Cot- 
tontail (Thomas Allen, $1.50) is Mary 
Grannan’s eighth book about the little 


brand new carrots”, the same little girl 
who shows up regularly on the television 
screen with her friend Mr. McGarrity 
and the little people from the field. Here 
are twelve new stories about Fitzgerald 
Fieldmouse, Reuben Rabbit and Grand- 
mother Frog, starting with a gypsy cara- 
van and ending with the crash of a flying 
plate. These are straightforward, easy to 
read stories that invariably appeal to 
younger children. 

JANET LUNN 


girl with the “two pigtails the colour of 


PAST SELECTIONS 


Past Selections of the Readers’ Club remain available to Club members at 
special members’ Prices. Members may order any of these books in place of or in 
addition to this month’s Selection or Alternate. 

The Club will also supply members with any other book in print at regular 
retail prices—no charge for postage. 


FICTION 


A CANDLE TO LIGHT THE SUN. Patricia Blondal’s brilliant novel creates Mouse 
Bluffs, Manitoba, and the tortured people who live there. Published at $5.00. 
Member’s price $4.00. 

THE NYLON PIRATES. Nicholas Monsarrat’s tale of modern piracy on a luxury 
cruise ship. Published at $4.25. Member's price $3.30. 

THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. Brian Moore's poignant story of an Irish 
immigrant’s battle against self-deception in alien Montreal. Published at $4.00. 
Member’s price $3.15. 

WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW. David Walker’s large-scale novel about a 
twentieth-century Canadian tycoon. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.15. 

MAD SHADOWS. Marie-Claire Blais’ macabre novel of corruption and death. 
Published at $3.50. Members’ price $2.75. 

TAY JOHN. Howard O’Hagan’s haunting novel of conflict between nature and 
civilization in the Rockies. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE IDLE RICH by Stephen Leacock, THE 
TIN FLUTE by Gabrielle Roy, AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE by Sinclair 
Ross, OVER PRAIRIE TRAILS by Frederick Philip Grove and SUCH IS MY 
BELOVED by Morley Callaghan. Five distinguished New Canadian Library 
paperbacks. Published at $1.00 each. Member’s price is $4.00 for all five 
books. 

CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Robert Weaver. Twenty-seven carefully 
selected Canadian short stories in the Oxford World’s Classics series. This book 
is remarkable value for the reading dollar. Introduction by Robert Weaver. 
Published at $1.75. Member’s price $1.40. 

MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S STORIES. Fifty-seven dramatic and wise stories by 
Canada’s master literary craftsman. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. Mordecai Richler’s powerful 
novel about a Jewish boy from the Montreal slums who dreamed of owning 
land. Published at $3.75. Member’s price $2.95. 

THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME AND OTHER STORIES by Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat. The best stories about men, women and ships by a master storyteller. 
Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 
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HISTORY 


A HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CANADA edited by D. G. G. Kerr. Magnificent maps, 
charts and drawings, informative text and tables attractively and sensibly assem- 
bled make this book a treasure. Published at $5.00. Member’s price $4.00. 


ORDEAL BY ICE. Original accounts of true adventure in the conquest of the North 
by sea, skillfully edited by Farley Mowat. Published at $6.00. Member’s price 
$4.75. 


THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA. The phenomenal rise of 
Social Credit in the Hungry Thirties is described and analysed by Professor 
John A. Irving. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 


KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE. Norman Lee’s good-humoured journal of his epic 
attempt to drive a herd of cattle to the Klondike. Charmingly illustrated, 
beautifully produced. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.00. 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A. R. M. Lower’s disturbing analysis of our 
civilization and how it got to be that way. Published at $8.50. Members’ price 
$6.50. 


THE ARTS 


A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC. Robertson Davies’ comments on books, people and 
other sacred cows are witty and wise. Published at $5.00. Members’ price $3.95. 
CANADA’S STORY IN SONG. Edith Fowke, Alan Mills and Helmut Blume present 
a delightful song-history of Canada. Published at $5.00. Members’ price $3.95. 
LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. Alan Gowans describes and 
evaluates our architectural heritage. Published at $7.95. Member's price $5.95. 
ESKIMO by Edmund Carpenter, Frederick Varley, Robert Flaherty. Words and 


pictures combine to convey a sense of the Eskimo’s view of the world and of 
himself. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


FORM IN MUSIC. On two LP records, Helmut Blume describes and demonstrates 
the structure of music. Price $7.95 includes shipping. 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS by Yousuf Karsh. Incomparable portraits by a 
great photographer, flawlessly reproduced. Published at $20.00. Member’s 
price $14.95. 

ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS by Roscoe A. Fillmore. The first book to 


tell you all you need to know (and then some) about growing roses in the 
Canadian climate. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


MACLEAN’S CANADA edited by Leslie F. Hannon. A sumptuous collection in 
words and pictures of the best from Maclean’s Magazine. Published at $8.50. 
Member’s price $6.50. 


THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION. Frank MacKinnon’s explosive rethinking of 
the problems of control over education in a democratic society. Published at 
$4.75. Member’s price $3.80. 


ONE CHINESE MOON. Dr. J. Tuzo Wilson’s lighthearted but provocative account 
of Red China. Published at $5.50. Member's price $4.25. 


FLAME OF POWER by Peter C. Newman. Fast-moving, provocative short biogra- 
phies of eleven of Canada’s greatest entrepreneurs. Published at $4.95. 
Member’s price $3.95. 
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PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY by James M. Minifie, an authoritative 
and passionate argument for a neutralist foreign policy for Canada and 
THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS by Pierre Laporte, the best-selling informal 
biography of Quebec’s late strong man. A Dual Selection. Published at $3.50 
each. Member’s price for both books $5.50. (These titles may be h 
dividually at retail price.) 

CONTEMPORARY CANADA by Miriam Chapin. A friendly American journalist. 
looks at our country without the usual rosy glasses. Published at $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.50. ’ 

PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE. George Grant discusses God, , Marx- « ¢ 
ism and the Mass Society in provocative Canadian terms. Publishe ht $3. 10. 
Member’s price $2.40. 

THE DESPERATE PEOPLE by Farley Mowat. A hard-hitting account of the 
Eskimo’s misery and Canada’s shame. Published at $5.00. Member’s price 
$4.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE: CLEAR GRIT. Dale C. Thomson's brilliant biogra- 
phical rediscovery of Canada’s least-remembered Prime Minister. Published at 
$6.75. Member’s price $5.25. 

MY OTHER ISLANDS. Evelyn M. Richardson’s charmingly nostalgic account of 
her childhood in Nova Scotia’s off-shore islands. Published at $4.50. Members’ 
price $3.50. 

DAYS OF LIVING by Martin Roher. A young man’s search for the meaning of 
life while he was dying of an incurable disease. Published at $4.00. Member's 
price $3.15. 

THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD. Jack Pickersgill’s eye-opening presentation of 
King’s diaries. Published at $11.50. Members’ price $8.95. 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE by Tyrone Guthrie. The great director’s lively account 
of his adventures on three continents. Published at $6.85. Member's price 
$5.45. 

THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. The amazing true story of a modern 
pioneer family and the miracle they wrought in the B.C. interior. Published 
at $5.50. Member’s price $4.40. 


POETRY 


RIVERS AMONG ROCKS and ROCKY MOUNTAIN POEMS. Two handsome, 
highly individual volumes of poetry by Ralph Gustafson. Paperbound and illus- 
trated. Combined retail price $3.25. Member's price both books for $2.55. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE edited by A. J. M. Smith. The 
new and definitive Canadian anthology with 319 poetic selections by almost 
a hundred poets. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.80. 


E. J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS. Revised second edition of the works of 
Canada’s best-loved poet, with an introduction by Northrop Frye. Published 
at $5.00. Member’s price $3.95. 


THE CRUISING AUK, wry, incisive lyric poems by George Johnston. Published 
at $2.50. Member’s price $2.00. 


A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN. The most complete collection of Irving Layton’ s 
poetry yet omnes. Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 


THE CANADIAN READER i is published monthly by Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., 
Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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